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EVIDENCE AND DECISION 


O one denies that some sort of relation holds between evidence 
and decision-making, nor that an adequate science of human 
behavior must show how decisions occur, why they occur, and 
how good reason plays its part. But many deny that anyone can 
attain, either in all spheres of human action or in some, empirical 
evidence logically sufficient to determine an answer to that per- 
sistent question, ‘‘What is to be done?’’ They will admit the 
potential existence of evidence that a decision has occurred in a 
certain way, but they will deny the very possibility of evidence 
decisive for the decision. And, if'they are empiricists, they will 
end the quest for warranted choice with the exhibition of a set of 
causes. 

Against such a termination for the drama of decision, this 
paper aims (I) to show why reference to empirical grounds logically 
sufficient for decision-judgments has to make sense; (II) to locate 
those grounds to which ‘‘evidence for’’ in contradistinction to 
‘evidence that’’ refers; (III) to examine some of the objections 
against genuine evidence in decision-making both for their validity 
and for any leads they might furnish for future inquiry; and (IV) 
to draw the implications of the discussion for a general theory of 
rational or warranted choice. 


I 


The ‘‘decision’’ situation which intrinsically refuses the ad- 
judication of evidence must be thrown out of the court of inquiry 
as no genuine case for decision. Such, it seems to me, is the verdict 
not only of our legal system, but of the intent and experience 
called upon when, more or less naively, one tries to discuss the 
making of choices and the uses of knowledge. Consider: 

(1) Suppose first an instance which in principle excludes all 
evidence. Some part of the excluded evidence, if not the ‘‘values”’ 
presumed to apply, will certainly consist of information concern- 
ing the needs of the chooser and the potentialities of the alter- 
natives. Some part, that is, must consist of verifiable knowledge 
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of the mundane variety, of propositions which are true or false, of 
evidence, therefore, in the usual sense. 

Yet if such propositions are by hypothesis excluded, will it not 
follow that no choice-situation has been presented after all in the 
supposed instance? Unless we are willing to talk about unknow- 
able choosers in unknowable situations—which, in any event, ex- 
cludes ourselves—we must rest content to admit that some knowl- 
edge at least is logically relevant to decision. I want to stress 
that ‘‘logically relevant.’? The expression means at a bare min- 
imum that the truth or falsity of those propositions affects in a 
determinate way the values of the decision. 

(2) Very well, the reader says, no one denies that some knowl- 
edge is relevant as evidence for or against the choice. The issue 
is the whole choice, the presence of vital issues which knowledge as 
such can not decide—not whether evidence exists but whether it 
is ‘‘decisive.’’ 

(a) Still, if we admit the relevance of evidential propositions 
and simultaneously deny the possibility of their decisiveness, how 
can even the accepted propositions possess logical relevance when 
in principle the whole class of propositions can never determine a 
conclusion? Suppose I am engaged in proving what is supposed to 
be a theorem in some deductive theory. Suppose, furthermore, 
that I discover that no set of propositions within the theory will 
exhibit the truth or falsity of the theorem. Then the truth or 
falsity of one and all of any possible set of propositions within the 
theory will leave the truth or falsity of the puzzling theorem un- 
determined; and this will constitute a case of logical independence 
(the independence of a postulate concerning which talk about 
‘‘evidence’’ is strictly nonsense). Analogously, does it not seem 
that there is no genuine evidence for choice unless that evidence is 
logically sufficient to determine an answer? Hither evidence is 
potentially decisive or no evidence is possible. But we have ad- 
mitted how very hard it is to say that any kind of choice situation 
exists when no evidence is admissible in principle. 

(b) On the other hand, I doubt that anyone in the actual 
process of reaching a decision would, if he were aware of what he 
was doing, care to take up an actually puzzling point in decision- 
making and assert that it could not ‘‘cognitively’’ be decided. 
For such a procedure would amount to giving up the ghost. Deci- 
sion has then collapsed; random selection has set in. But let us 
take a humble example. 

A citizen walks into a voting booth. He wants to vote the 
Republican ticket. Knowing that the one lever depressed votes 
Republican and the other Democrat, he contemplates the levers 
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between which he will choose. But alas, someone has forgotten to 
label on this machine the spaces over the levers! Has he any 
‘‘choice’’ as to which lever he will pull down? Clearly not, un- 
less in principle (and in practice) it is possible to perform some 
simple experiment or operation which will decide the open issue 
of which lever stands for which party. And if before deciding 
this issue on good and sufficient grounds he pulls at one of the 
levers, then with respect to the political dimension his choice be- 
tween the levers has become random; it has collapsed; it is no 
longer ‘‘choice.’’ 

But surely, someone objects, political choice is more complex 
than selection among levers! What we want to know is how the 
citizen may rationally choose not between levers but between 
parties, their platforms, their candidates, their prospects. But 
does not the principle remain the same? Suppose no decisive 
evidence could possibly exist which would determine which party 
platform to decide for, just as earlier no evidence existed to decide 
which lever was which. Does it not follow that the choice between 
platforms has lost its political meaning? (Not its consequences, of 
course—but even an accidental depressing of levers would have 
political consequences.) In general, then, no matter how far 
back one pushes the critical issues upon which the choice depends, 
the same conclusion follows: that unless there exists a possible 
context for deciding on evidential grounds the suddenly doubted 
point, the choice has lost its significance on the level of meaning 
upon which the chooser had attempted to choose. 

One precautionary word: it is not implied that for all choices 
we must substantiate everything asserted. The citizen in his vot- 
ing booth, after the attendant put in name plates, might well 
assume they were put in correctly. He might, indeed, be mistaken ; 
but the error of the assumption remains empirically discoverable. 

(3) But if validated choice is impossible, so is even the ul- 
timate verification of the factual error. I suppose that we would 
all admit that for those who can not possibly use their knowledge 
to ground their choices, what they know has become a sort of 
superfluous and dubious adornment more properly called ‘‘in- 
formation.’’ However amply footnoted, their behavior remains 
arbitrary and their footnoting dispensable. But, similarly, if 
decisive evidence for decision were always out in principle, human 
knowledge itself must constitute a massive irrelevance, unconnected 
with experience. This follows not simply because knowledge is 
now ‘‘useless,’’ but because it has ceased to be ‘‘empirical’’ in any 
operational sense—has become, “instead, a fantasy incapable of 
claiming belief. Of course there may be more to knowledge than 
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the guidance it gives; but surely we want to say that if no posst- 
bility of guidance remains, neither does knowledge. Hence, it 
‘‘has’’ to make sense to speak of decisive evidence for choice. 

(4) But perhaps the strongest reasons for supposing decisive 
evidence meaningful, are the urgencies of actual practice. We | 
may dichotomize the ‘‘normative’’ and ‘‘descriptive’’ sciences as 
we like. Yet (a) major shifts in social, physical, and internal 
psychic environments exact concrete choices objectively successful 
or not in virtue of the requirements of the situations in which the 
choices occur. (b) The thoroughgoing use of verifiable knowledge 
to reach warranted conclusions is presupposed every time men 
seek ‘‘responsibly’’ to deal with human problems. (c) The prac- 
tical sciences presuppose it. Unless, for example, there is a logic 
of decision which is another thing than the workings of the private 
personality—unless, that is, there is a possible logic of choice as 
well as a psychology of choice—then the objective of mental health 
after which the psychiatrist strains becomes the merest convention 
and the attempt to ‘‘cure’’ the neurotic or the mad the sheerest 
impertinence. 

Experience, then, and the intent expressed in ordinary lan- 
guage as a consequence of that experience, commit us to consider 
no decision a decision, no choice-situation genuine, unless in prin- 
ciple it admits of empirical validation. Nor should this conclusion 
surprise anyone willing to consider no proposition a proposition 


unless in some sense it admits of verification. 
/ 


II 


Very well, there is a genuine problem of evidence in decision- 
making; but where, finally, are we to locate the grounds of choice? 
For the effort at consistent empiricism so far represented in these 
pages, no intrinsic mystery can exist on this score: somehow, the 
grounds of choice must be located within ‘‘the urgencies of actual 
practice’’ mentioned above. It remains to sketch a sense in which 
practice has ‘‘urgencies’’ and to indicate how those urgencies are 
evidential for decision. 

Even a limited experience soon makes it clear that for any 
choice certain things are possible, workable, and some simply are 
not, given the character-resources of the chooser, his direction when 
the problem arose, his social réle, the potentialities of the reference 
of his choice, etc. Practical wisdom would seem to consist in an 
acute awareness of what the situation, of which the chooser is a 
real part, will actually permit, an awareness refined by knowl- 
edge of the vital requirements of other situations in which the 
chooser will participate. Accordingly, it is a ‘‘fact’’ that if I am 
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hungry and am offered bread or a stone and choose stone, that 
stone ‘‘won’t do.’’ It is a ‘‘fact’’ that if I want to evolve an 
acceptable foreign policy for the United States, I must consider 
the direction of that policy in relation to the peculiar association 
of Asiatic nationalism with social change, else my solution, how- 
ever moral, will not settle the major predicaments in which the 
nation is so deeply involved. And similarly, if I wish to make a 
decision which will adequately adjudicate a strike, then I must con- 
sider not general principles of value constructed prior to the situa- 
tion, but the specific relations between the contending parties 
which my formula must meet. In every case there exist choice- 
conditions arising out of the discovered matrix of the problem 
with which we deal, for choice to satisfy; and those conditions 
do not inhere either in the chooser or chosen as such but in their 
interfunctionings within specific ‘‘interpersonal’’ situations. 

The reference of ‘‘evidence for,’’ the existential ground of 
decision, consists precisely in those choice-conditions in their 
dynamic interrelation within the process of choice; and it is the 
cumulative discovery and satisfaction of real choice-conditions 
which progressively narrows the acceptable class of decision until 
for the choice as a whole it appears that we see—or fail to see— 
‘‘just’’ the solution which is required. 

Allow me to draw a few of the implications of locating the 
evidence for decision as I have; they will help clarify in an in- 
troductory way the import of the location. 

(a) The meeting of choice-conditions does not presuppose any 
substantive theory of value to legislate what a ‘‘satisfactory’’ meet- 
ing would be. The typical process of decision is discovery, not the 
laying off of values justified independently of the situations to 
which they refer. Accordingly, what it means to ‘‘meet’’ or fail 
to ‘‘meet’’ a choice-condition will be determined by the direction 
of the sustained and significant action to which the chooser’s career 
(in respect of that condition) has been committed, and whether 
that career will be resumed or not. 

(b) The very meaning of any decision-judgment of the form 
‘“‘X is good—right—moral—better than Y,’’ or of the straight 
imperative form, provided that one does not intend such formula- 
tions simply as expressions of internal states of affairs, derives 
from the enormously complicated set of choice-conditions in terms 
of which those formulations are accepted or rejected. Accord- 
ingly, when one seeks to ‘‘verify,’’ through the procedures of the 
empirical sciences, value judgments not set up in terms of choice- 
conditions, it is no wonder that’ verification fails and that one 
concludes that decision-judgments have no truly cognitive import. 
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(c) Fixing the grounds of decision as here suggested implies 
that all relevant data will be of the kind publicly verifiable by the 
various procedures of the special sciences. Accordingly, we are by 
no means committed to the pragmatic location of either the ‘‘prob- 
lematicity’’ of the situation which engenders choice or of the evalu- 
ation of the evidence for choice, in the awareness, however rich, of 
a field of implications and consequences. For an empirical inquiry 
into decision aims, among other things, to discover how warrantedly 
to behave with respect to that qualitative field. Clearly, the human 
organism creates, judges, reflects, through its perception of quality ; 
but it also does so through motivations it need not, and frequently 
does not, comprehend. To set up, therefore, even an indefinitely 
expanded socio-psychological process as equivalent to validation, 
makes of insight a court beyond appeal without removing the 
possibility of its blundering; and, by turning the fact of insight 
into a criterion, tends to eliminate at the crucial moment the 
jurisdiction of that public knowledge ‘upon which the pragmatist 
otherwise lays so much stress. 


III 


Now, perhaps, we are in a position to answer some of the ob- 
jections frequently raised by the empirically oriented against the 
possibility of genuine evidence for decision. Perhaps the attempt 
to do so may clarify the sense of ‘‘evidence for’’ at the same time 
that it provides future inquiry into that evidence with a set of 
directives. 

(1) The objection against a pre-established optimism: Does not 
the tying in of adequate evidence with decision, any decision, any- 
where, imply that for all problems there is one right solution and 
only one and that always there exists such a solution provided one 
preserves his moral will strong enough to grasp it? 

It is the characteristic injustice of the professional moralist 
to construe human nature and its occasions so finely tooled that at 
all points they catch the one with the other—and hence to castigate 
humanity with its sinfulness. The pragmatist, too, perhaps, tends 
to think similarly even though he find the root of failure in lack of 
intelligence rather than in sin. However, the analysis of decision 
in terms of socially created choice-conditions, the kind of analysis 
foreshadowed above, should lead us rather to prepare for failure 
though we had never observed it. For when a culture weaves 
from one conflict to another, at the same time that it demands 
action, it sets up conditions for action which can not simultaneously 
to met; and so not only moral indetermination, but also moral col- 
lapse, personality disintegration, radical failure must follow. 
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This admission, however, by no means disqualifies decisive 
evidence from its adjudicatory function anywhere. Such evidence 
functions only to make action accountable through the ‘‘rational 
reconstruction’’ of its wisdom, an accountability which in no way 
impedes the flow of those vital forces which create the decision. 
Decisive evidence means evidence logically adequate for more or 
less probable conclusions. Why, then, should we be surprised that 
for some equations one can derive more than one root? Or that 
sometimes in experience, when affairs have gone far enough to pot, 
all roads lead to disaster? But whenever such is the case, inspec- 
tion of the choice-conditions which impose those results in fully 
competent to reveal as much. 

In brief, then: both for tragedy and a shrug of the shoulders, 
evidence is decisive—else the tragedy is mirage and the shrug a 
nervous twitch. 

(2) The objection from the facts of attitude: The claims of evi- 
dence are often surrendered by the ‘‘attitudinalists,’’ or perhaps I 
may be permitted to call them, who think that there can not possi- 
bly exist genuine evidence for a decision because choices reflect 
attitudes. Professor C. L. Stevenson puts the position in a 
nutshell: 


Suppose that one man, contemplating the nature and consequences of 8, finds 
that his approval ‘‘ wins in competition with other desires,’’ and that another 
man, contemplating the same factors, finds that his disapproval wins. And 
suppose that this divergence continues, no matter how much agreement there is 
about the factual content of S. Would not the same body of potential data, in 
that case, be taken by the one man as confirming evidence for the judgment 
‘*X is good’’ and by the other man as disconfirming evidence? And would 
not the discrepancy by irreconcilable? 1 


It follows that since the same propositions lead to contradictory 
conclusions it makes no sense to speak of evidence for a choice. 

But surely there is an irony here. For the sheer facts of dis- 
agreement, far from precluding genuine (or decisive) evidence for 
decision, constitute rather the pre-conditions of an empirical ev- 
idence operationally relevant to the chooser. After all, the func- 
tion ‘‘good’’ obviously has two places, although in the quoted bit, 
Professor Stevenson seems to pretend otherwise. Does it not fol- 
low, therefore, that only those propositions will justify the use of 
“*good’’ which refer to both its arguments? And that the man 
interested in discovering ‘‘cognitively’’ what the ‘‘good’’ is, will 
insist that only the ‘‘evidence’’ which adduces his requirement can 
serve as an adequate guide to his conduct—as, that is, evidence in 


1 Review of Ray Lepley’s Verifiability of Value, this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI 
(1944), pp. 387-388. 
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a functional sense? The attitudinalists seem to disbar reason 
from behavior for precisely the reason which makes it applicable. 
Why? 

Well, partly, perhaps, because they are accustomed to regard 
propositions genuinely evidential as composed of functions, the 
sole argument of which is the subject-matter to which the function 
applies; and hence to ignore, except when overtly concerned with 
experiment in science, the rdéle of knower or observer, of measuring 
rod and the measurer, in determining the meaning of ‘‘empirically 
cognitive’’ expressions. But since one can hardly ignore the 
role of the behaving creature in judgments of choice, the at- 
titudinalists are driven at least to talk of such judgments as though 
they had no decisive evidential status. 

More significantly, however, it may be that the two-placed (or 
more) functions of ethics are disbarred from the court of evidence 
because of the framework of value theory into which the problem 
of right decision has traditionally been put. For value theories of 
all kinds seem to have centralized as the major problem the valida- 
tion not of decisions but of values as statements about subject- 
matters which are supposed to bring to decision whatever rightness 
it may own. Accordingly, value theory dichotomizes, in effect, 
the decision into chooser and a principle which has become the real 
‘*‘chosen’’ by means of which choice is made; so that the problem 
for analysis becomes to explain the curious fact once observed by 
Henry Sidgwick: ‘‘Men never ask,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ ‘Why should I 
believe what I see to be true?’ but they frequently ask, ‘Why 
should I do what I believe to be right?’’’ Why indeed? If the 
rightness of action is external to a chooser, consists in some (let us 
suppose) ‘‘fact’’ about one choice or another, then that rightness 
as such can have no direct claim upon the chooser more binding 
than any other ‘‘fact’’ observed about the choice; and acceptance 
of the ‘‘right’’ then comes to depend upon an ‘‘attitude’’ or, per- 
haps, an intuition, while the relational matrix of choice is ignored. 

Yet in the context of decision, it is quite clear that what men 
want is a specific conclusion particularly pointed; and the fact that 
the concluding judgment of decision is specific in its relevance 
tends to justify rather than disprove that understanding, in its 
fullest sense, has been operative. 

(3) The linguistic objection: Very well, some will say, but even 
if disagreement demands rather than precludes the possibility of 
genuine evidence for particular choices, in what sense are expres- 
sions including value terms ‘‘propositions’’? Talk about ‘‘ev- 
idence’’ for remarks which are neither true nor false must nec- 
essarily mislead. 
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Suppose, however, that we remember the relational import of 
the characteristic terms of the language of decision. Then we 
perceive that statements possessing such terms must express an 
ambiguity parallel to the ambiguity implicit in universal proposi- 
tions within the traditional logic—and that it is this ambiguity 
which, ignored, leads to the formal problems of decision-language 

Very briefly, then: Everybody knows that the intent of such 
propositions as ‘‘ All men have ears,’’ except in the formal logic, 
covers both that if anything is a man it has ears and that there are 
men. But should it not be equally clear that by ‘‘X is good’’ 
one means not only that if somebody picks X certain consequences 
follow, but, also, that those consequences stand in certain com- 
plicated relations to him? Along with a set of hypothetical prop- 
ositions (Set A), implicitly one has advanced a set of propositions 
(Set B) to the effect that certain states of affairs (predicted if he 
accepts X) will in fact meet the choice-conditions in which my 
chooser is involved. Adequately translated, therefore, expressions 
possessing ‘‘value’’ terms may constitute verifiable propositions; 
and the question of deriving the ‘‘ought’’ from the ‘‘is’’ will 
follow only when we forget to translate. 

But the differences between truth-judgments and decision- 
judgments now become as apparent as the essential identity of 
the methods employed in validating them. 

(a) The peculiar function of decision-judgments is to ‘‘apply”’ 
truth judgments; the essential logic of ‘‘application’’ is the logical 
conjunction of proposition set B with proposition set A. I shall 
risk a ‘‘nothing but’’ statement: the problem of justifying decision 
reduces without remainder to the problem of applying human 
knowledge directly to the problem of practice. Of course the 
function of decision-judgments has more usually been expressed 
as ‘‘to tell us what we should do.’’ If one recalls, however, how 
the practicing physician, for example, justifies himself when he 
tells us what we ‘‘should’’ do through his knowledge of human 
physiology and his examination of our person, the ‘‘cognitive’’ 
force of that ‘‘should’’ becomes identical with the conjunction 
of our two proposition sets and the deduction of any appropriate 
conclusion. 

Knowledge of fact, however, as expressed in the truth lan- 
guages (which do not make use of this conjunction) commits us 
to no particular application of that knowledge. 

(b) A second distinction follows: Decision-judgments refer to 
one of the class of situations which ultimately supply the verifica- 
tion of the truth-judgment. There is here the possibility of a 
theory of meaning which would offer as a reduction base not sense 
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data or pure operations, but the class of decisions to which the 
proposition is relevant. But it suffices here to see that the ref- 
erence of any truth-judgment, as truth-judgment, is necessarily to 
all contexts of decision in which the information supplied might 
have a bearing. In psychological terms, this amounts to saying 
that such judgments function in a preparatory manner for the 
human organism, while decision-judgments consummate that prep- 
aration. 

Now the justice of the demand that we preserve some sort of 
distinction between ‘‘descriptive’’ and ‘‘normative’’ science be- 
comes explicable: ‘‘Descriptive’’ science would lose its vital func- 
tion of preparing behavior for an infinite variety of situations, 
were it formulated with respect to specific choice-conditions. Much 
of science, making as it does unforeseen predicaments manageable 
for unforeseen choosers, must, therefore, be preserved ‘‘ value free.’’ 
The difficulty lies in the conclusion commonly drawn from this 
necessity. Far from it following that the two kinds of ‘‘science”’ 
deal with different realms of phenomena, and hence through dif- 
ferent methods, it follows that the distinction between them is pre- 
eminently a practical one from which no epistemological conclu- 
sions are to be drawn. 

Now, too, we are in a position to assess the ‘‘cognitive’’ status 
of imperatives, which frequently express the terminal points of 
decision thinking. In so far as such judgments as ‘‘Do such and 
such!’’ are not intended to express simple volitions arbitrarily 
imposed upon their recipients, they are elliptical forms for assert- 
ing ‘‘It is right (or good, or what you will) to do such and such’’; 
and this latter expression has potential cognitive significance. 

But the reader is not satisfied. He asks what we could possibly 
say to the man who, after hearing the explanation of his needs, his 
role in society, the potentialities of his alternatives and so on, would 
still refuse to be guided by us. The answer, of course, is nothing 
—an answer, however, which by no means demonstrates the purely 
‘‘hypothetical’’ function of all practical advice. Rather, it dem- 
onstrates that the ultimate jointure between knowledge and action 
is an existential tie either present or not. But since the function 
of evidence is not persuasion but rational reconstruction, the ad- 
judicatory function of evidence has not been denied. 

And in the sciences themselves, if a man, presented with all the 
evidence possible that the earth is an oblate spheroid, still should 
ask why he should think in accordance with the evidence, ultimately 
we should have to keep the same silence that the persistent ir- 
rationalist imposes upon us in the domain of action. 

(4) The objection of the restricted covenant: Philosophers, 
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moralists, and special interests have frequently agreed to exclude 
the settlement of reason within certain highly select areas of human 
experience. 

‘*Ultimate values’’ inhabit one such area. 

Fortunately, the pragmatists, with their insistence upon the 
continuum of means and ends, have made it unnecessary to spend 
as much time upon ‘‘ultimate values’’ as might otherwise be re- 
quired. Let me merely suggest, therefore, that ‘‘ultimate values,”’ 
in so far as they refer to empirical phenomena, function in decision 
as descriptions of choice-conditions of the highest generality—as, 
for example, the so-called ultimate value of self-preservation—or as 
projections for wide ranges of anticipated choices of fundamental 
significance. But in any case the nature of their being stems from 
the nature of the situations of which the life of the chooser is com- 
posed. Suppose, then, that I take kindliness as an ultimate value. 
Then not only the validity of that kindliness but its very meaning 
derives from the patterns it proposes for my behavior, from the 
very tissue of my character in interrelation with that character’s 
occasions. My kindliness is not only exhibited in my choices; it 
is constituted by them; and it is incessantly modified and re- 
directed by them as I encounter objectively presented problems. 

In sum, for decision-analysis, particular choices stand in rela- 
tion to the ‘‘normative’’ force of ultimate values under which 
they are subsumed roughly as experiments stand to the hypotheses 
with respect to which they are experimental. For the hard data 
of value are concrete choices; and the legitimacy of values ul- 
timately stems from the failure or success they bring in meeting 
choice-conditions. 

One more instance of the restricted covenant in action may 
prove instructive : Nowhere than in matters of taste and of the arts 
has consideration of evidence been more uniformly excluded. 

Consider, for example, a man deciding between one picture and 
another for his home. Very likely the practical need for a right 
decision between pictures A and B will not be so great that he will 
long continue the attempt to determine which picture he likes best, 
which picture he likes better for his home, which he thinks he 
should like better, which the art dealer says is the better, what 
concessions comparative cost may legitimately exact from taste, and 
how factors such as these can conceivably be assessed as a whole. 
Is not evidence here clearly out of the question in any decisive 
sense ? . 

Only in the sense that the examination of all relevant factors 
in this choice-situation might (but, it also might not) lead to the 
conclusion that no actual choice exists between the pictures. Evi- 
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dence does not stipulate uniquely the one solution to any problem 
any more than does mathematics only one curve for a body of 
data. Evidence stipulates rather a class of acceptable solutions 
while eliminating other classes as unacceptable in terms of the 
requirements of the existential choice-conditions involved. Ac- 
cordingly, the evidence, if he could secure it, might have proven 
to our purchaser that pictures A and B both fell into the class of 
acceptable, or unacceptable, choices; and so the decision which 
terminated his quandary might be formulated: ‘‘Select for a cor- 
rect decision either A or B.’’ 

The importance of the legitimacy of this conclusion can not 
be overestimated; for in the arts particularly the prevalence of 
such disjunctions has characteristically led to immunizing taste to 
understanding and substituting for understanding the authority of 
a school or of an individual—presumably because authority alone 
was capable of choosing, with a show of expertness, where no 
grounds existed for choice. Very justly the artist objects to 
invidious comparisons and pre-established scales of comparative 
value. Yet that a choice-discrimination is not always warrantable 
proves not that tastes are groundless but that human character 
and history are not infinitely precise in structure and organization. 
And though the artist and the esthete may frequently object, it 
remains substantially true that in art as in geography, the same 
destinations may sometimes be reached if one goes far enough, from 
the east or from the west. 

Nevertheless, every artist who takes his subject-matter seriously, 
and every appreciator who seeks to understand profoundly, knows 
that in the arts all things are not possible and that some are in- 
evitable; that the conditions of choice are indeed enormously com- 
plicated and fine, but that they exert a real authority to distinguish 
the artistic failure from the artistic success. 

It is time now to see what may be gleaned in the way of 
directives for decision inquiry from the above discussion. We 
may summarize as follows: 


(1) Properly to engage upon the problem of warranted be- 
havior, inquiry must engage upon the task of discriminating the 
focus of practice rather than the status of values. The evidence 
for a decision, which the experience of men demands, is not ev- 
idence for the ‘‘truth’’ of their values except in a sense derivatory 
from the validity of their decisions. Action centers upon the con- 
ditions objectively imposed upon judgment—if choice is to solve 
real problems. 

(2) Above all, in the examination of the rightness of practice, 
we must avoid dichotomizing the chooser and the chosen. The true 
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grounds of choice include psychology and sociology of the chooser 
as interrelated with the potentialities of the chosen; for choices 
(and choice-conditions) are defined by the peculiar equilibriums 
into which, under certain conditions, the two may enter, given, the 
social and physical direction of both. 

(3) Inquiry into decision has an obligation to examine not only 
those choice-situations in which decision may successfully meet 
extant choice-conditions, but also those cases in which no practicable 
decision will meet those conditions. Failure, ‘‘necessary’’ failure 
as contrasted with those failures which are simply mistakes, may 
furnish significant guidance for criticism of social programs and 
of the organization of social réles within communities. 

(4) Lastly, the empirical inquiry into decision need not hinder 
itself with ‘‘restrictive covenants.’’ For all domains empirical 
inquiry may serve for justification and correction. In this sense, 
there is no alternative to reason. 


IV . 


Allow me now to essay a sketch of the inquiry which, if previous 
findings are correct, might substitute for the traditional preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of ‘‘value.’’ Such an inquiry—inquiry into 
the possibilities of a general theory of decision—would concern 
itself with enterprises of the following order : 


(a) Examination of the procedures and essential assumptions 
actually utilized in such ‘‘normative’’ sciences (or arts) as politics, 
administration, law, psychiatry, etc., for the purpose of grounding 
decisions. 

(b) Development of a general framework of ideas capable of 
explicating the essential logic, or organization of knowledge, im- 
plicit in the solution of decision-problems within any of the areas 
of practice. (Section II represents a tentative and highly in- 
troductory first step in that direction.) 

(c) A scrutiny of the verificatory relations obtaining between 
general social programs, values, broad imperatives on the one 
hand, and the specific grounded choices to which they refer on the 
other. 

(d) The study of the formal and syntactical properties of the 
decision language as used in the various fields of decision, with 
the view of exposing the intent of that language. 

(e) The development of the import of a theory of warranted 
decision for the reformulation of general problems of social life— 
problems such as the ancient problem of ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘ obligation,” 
ete. 
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The above topics are hardly exhaustive. They have, however, 
the merit of suggesting a line of inquiry which might bring into 
common focus both the activities of philosophy and the sciences 
of man upon that most important and bemusing of all problems, 
the problem of what is to be done. 


Mortimer R. KapisH 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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QUESTIONS OF FACT OR QUESTIONS OF INTERPRETATION ? 


In an article in this Journat entitled ‘‘C. I. Lewis’s Esthet- 
ics,’?? Stuart M. Brown, Jr., focuses his criticism on two points 
which he repeatedly calls questions of fact. The present comment 
holds that neither is a question of fact. It addresses itself only 
to this point, and passes over the other points in Brown’s paper. 

The two ‘‘questions of fact’’ are stated as follows: ‘‘ What is 
intrinsic value?’’ and ‘‘What is the nature of an experience of 
intrinsic value?’’ The first question asks for a definition. The 
appropriateness or even the ‘‘correctness’’ of a definition, however, 
is not a matter of fact. <A definition is a matter of meaning. That 
a man makes a definition at a particular time or holds it over 
a period of time is a matter of fact, but his reasons for making or 
holding it are theoretical. Neither the meaning nor the adequacy 
of this meaning to the purpose at hand is a space-time existent. 

The second question would be a question of fact if it were 
asking for the description of an experience. It asks not for a 
description, however, but for the nature of an experience. To talk 
about the experience of intrinsic value in general is theoretic, 
not factual, because all generalization is theoretic. To talk about 
the nature of an experience is on an even higher level of generality, 
and thus ever more remote from facts. The nature of anything 
can be expounded only within the context of a systematic theory 
wherein all the general terms have meanings consistent with each 
other and applicable to all the facts to which the ‘‘nature’’ is 
intended to apply. 

Brown’s treatment of intrinsic value boils down to a rejection 
of Lewis’s terminology. Most people call ‘‘intrinsic’’ what Lewis 
ealls ‘‘inherent value.’’ The terms ‘‘extrinsic’’ and ‘‘instru- 
mental’’ are often used as synonyms, but to Lewis, extrinsic value 
includes both inherent and instrumental values. The distinction 
between inherent and instrumental values in Lewis’s terminology 


1 Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 141-150. 
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is the traditional distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic values. 
This use of terms is part of his systematic theoretic structure. 
The meanings are not questions of fact but of interpretation—the 
way that the facts are fitted into the theoretic structure. 

I also am disposed to reject Lewis’s terminology, but in spite 
of this, I do not agree that the terminology makes Lewis’s theory 
of esthetics or his whole value theory invalid. I would rather 
continue to call what Lewis calls ‘‘inherent value’’ intrinsic. 
Nevertheless, I think that satisfaction and satisfactoriness are as 
important in the theory of value as Lewis makes them. The 
difference between the two theories is that I would fit them under 
a different category than does Lewis.? Categorization is not a 
question of fact, but of the interpretation of fact. 

Brown adversely criticizes Lewis’s treatment of the nature of 
the experience of intrinsic value because he (Brown) holds that 
“Sat least some esthetic experiences are cognitive.’’* Because he 
finds that cognition may and often does affect the experience of 
esthetic values, Brown thinks that the experience must be defined 
as cognitive. I do not. Yet I agree with Brown completely 
(as far as I can tell from his article) as to the facts: cognitive 
considerations can, often do, and perhaps always, in complex 
esthetic experiences, influence the apprehension of value. This 
in no way, however, requires that the experience of value be defined 
as cognitive. The facts may be interpreted in different ways. 

If there is ever an esthetic experience that does not include the 
kinds of cognition Brown mentions on pages 147 and 149, then 
the nature of the experience can not be defined in those terms. 
I am sure that there is such, especially in very simple cases of 
esthetic appreciation. If Brown and I differ on this point, it is 
the first question of fact upon which we do differ. If there are 
simple esthetic experiences that are not cognitive, then it seems 
to be the orderly thing to do to define the nature of the experience 
and the value in non-cognitive and non-judgmental terms as does 
Lewis; and then further to set about to see how cognition affects 
and enters into the experience when it does. I agree that in all 
complex experiences of an adult human being it will. The place 
that the cognition plays, however, in the description of the nature 


of the experience is not a matter of fact but a matter of interpreta- 
tion. 


2See my criticism of Henry Aiken’s paper at pp. 369 ff. of Value: A 
Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Lepley, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1949. 
It may be noted that I wrote all my contributions to this volume (with the 
exceptions of my rejoinders to Ayres, p. 307, and to Mitchell, p. 408) before 
T had read any of Lewis’s Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 

8 L.¢., p. 147. 
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The problem of the relation of cognition to the esthetic ex- 
perience, and hence to esthetic value, has been one of the most 
confusing and confused questions in the history of esthetic theory. 
Brown assumes that the thing to do is to recognize the fact (!) 
that the experience is cognitive; and thus he says that ‘‘Lewis’s 
theory is simply ad hoc, interesting to those who find his epis- 
temology persuasive but quite false when subjected to any test 
which does not assume this theory of knowledge.’’ * 

I submit that this sentence is simply not true to the facts (I 
mean facts). The facts are that many books on esthetics, written 
-years before Lewis’s publication, define the experience as ‘‘non- 
cognitive, immediate, final, and non-judgmental.’’> And these 
theories do not depend on Lewis’s epistemology. Among recent 
examples, I may mention Aesthetic Judgment by the late D. W. 
Prall,* which, in spite of its name, presents such a theory. My 
own effort was written seventeen years before the appearance of 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, and written without any 
epistemological axe to grind—written wholly from the point of 
view of what I took to be the facts (I mean facts) of the esthetic 
experience.’ In this book, Chapter VII, with its concept of 
“derived aesthetic values,’’ attempts to explain the place that cogni- 
tion plays in complex cases of the esthetic experience. I do not 
suppose that the attempt was very successful (the book went out 
of print many years ago), but at least it illustrates that Brown’s 
second ‘‘question of fact’’ can not be uncritically accepted as a 
question of fact. It is a question of the way that facts fit into a 
systematic theoretic structure. 

Haroww N. Lee 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR LEE 


In his criticism of my article on C. I. Lewis’s esthetics, Mr. 
Lee raises an interesting and important philosophical problem. 
He insists that philosophical definitions of the intrinsic value in 
esthetic experience are not descriptions, do not raise questions of 
fact, and can not therefore be shown to be false. Because I as- 
sumed in my criticism that Lewis’s definitions do raise questions 
of fact and because I undertook by investigating these questions to 
prove Lewis’s definitions false, Lee finds my criticism of Lewis 
utterly mistaken, if not indeed quite irrelevant. 


4 Ibid., p. 149. 

5 Ibid., p. 149. 

6 Crowell, N. Y., 1929. 

7 Perception and Aesthetic Value, Prentice-Hall, 1938. In a slightly dif- 
ferent form, it had been presented as a Ph.D. thesis at Harvard in 1930. 
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But Lee’s criticism of me raises two distinct issues. First, 
there is the issue concerning Lewis: does Lewis himself hold Lee’s 
position or does Lewis allow that his definition of intrinsic value 
may possibly be false? If Lewis allows that his definition may 
be false, then my effort to show that it is false is neither mistaken 
in principle nor irrelevant, though it may not be successful. There 
is, however, a second issue: is it a serious mistake, committed 
perhaps both by Lewis and by me, to suppose that definitions of 
intrinsic value can be proved false? To settle this issue satis- 
factorily requires a solution to some extremely difficult logical and 
epistemological problems; and as these problems can not; in a 
discussion of this kind, be solved nor even made wholly clear, the 
issue itself can at best be sharpened rather than settled. 

On the first issue, concerning Lewis, Lee has not shown that 
my criticism is mistaken in principle and irrelevant. Indeed, 
so far as I can make out, if Lee is trying to defend Lewis, the 
defence consists in attributing to Lewis a theory which Lewis 
himself did not hold when he wrote the Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation. In that book, Lewis defined intrinsic value in 
terms of ‘‘a quality directly disclosed or disclosable in experience, 
and a quality which when disclosed is unmistakable’’ (p. 398). 

‘‘The conception here,’’ he states, ‘‘is that value-judgments are 
a form of empirical knowledge, directed upon facts as obdurate and 
compelling as those which determine the correctness of any other 
kind of knowledge’’ (p. 407). Because this is Lewis’s claim, it 
is surely not a mistake to try to show that Lewis’s account of ‘‘the 
quality’’ or ‘‘the facts’’ is false. Lewis’s definition of intrinsic 
value may, within the context of his theory, be analytic. By 
intrinsic value, Lewis means immediate satisfaction. Within the 
context of the theory, it would be self-contradictory to assert ‘‘this 
is a case of intrinsic value but it is not a case of immediate satisfac- 
tion.’’ But Lewis takes considerable pains to point out, both 
in his discussion of definitions of value and in his discussion of 
other definitions, that an analytic statement may be false (pp. 
378-380). He admits, that is, the logical possibility of proper 
usages of the term ‘‘intrinsic value’’ where what is referred to 
is not immediate satisfaction nor one of the two types of value 
termed ‘‘extrinsic.’’ In my criticism of Lewis, I examined a few 
cases of intrinsic value which are not cases of immediate satisfac- 
tion and are not cases of extrinsic value. If I correctly analyzed 
these cases, Lewis’s definition is false. Even if my analysis was 
incorrect, it is only by analyses 6f this kind that the adequacy of 
Lewis’s theory can be tested. So far as this first issue is concerned, 
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then, Lee’s objection should be addressed to Lewis rather than to 
me. ’ 

But there is also the second and more difficult issue: did Lewis 
make a serious mistake when he supposed that definitions of in- 
trinsic value can be proved false, and did I not make an equally 
serious mistake when I failed in my criticism to challenge Lewis on 
this very point? In seeking to sharpen, rather than to settle, 
this issue I offer four comments. 

First, in a matter of this kind, the question as to whether or 
not a fact is in reference need not wait for an answer upon a 
solution to the problem about the status of intrinsic value as a 
space-time existent. A statement of fact, as I understand it, is 
one which claims to be true and one which may possibly be false. 
In so far as a statement is not factual, the question of truth and 
falsity can not logically arise. The issue posed by Lee is not, 
therefore, a question about the status of esthetic experience as 
a space-time existent. The question is whether or not it is logically 
absurd to ask whether a philosophical definition or account of this 
experience may be false. Far from its being absurd to ask this, 
it would be absurd not to ask it. The esthetician is not playing 
a word game in which such terms as ‘‘esthetic experience’’ are used 
with no reference to specific kinds of experience. The esthetician 
is talking to other people about a very common kind of occurrence. 
He is seeking to identify it more accurately, to give some account 
of the distinctive value realized in it, and to provide by means of 
this account adequate guides for the more successful realization 
of the value. Because he is dealing with a common kind of ex- 
perience it would be logically absurd to claim that no question of 
truth or falsity could arise out of his efforts to identify and account 
for it. 

Secondly, I fail to understand Lee’s distinction between a 
description of an esthetic experience and a statement about the 
nature of it. I understand, of course, that there is a difference 
between full and partial descriptions and that the philosopher may 
offer partial descriptions and dignify these by claiming they state 
the ‘‘nature’’ of the thing. But a partial description may be false. 
And wherever the philosopher undertakes to select a limited num- 
ber of characteristics important for the purposes of his systematic 
philosophizing rather than for the purposes operating in the human 
enterprise being examined, his partial description may very well 
be false when considered in the context of this human enterprise 
itself. 

Thirdly, philosophers interested in system construction are 
very reluctant to admit that their descriptions are partial. They 
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are inclined to affirm that the characteristics they select are the 
only relevant ones and to deny the relevance of any other char- 
acteristics whatsoever. They will choose, as Lewis did for the 
esthetic experience, the characteristic of non-cognitive immediacy 
and deny the relevance of cognition. But if, in the context in 
which esthetic judgments occur, cognition is relevant and in some 
eases an indispensable part of the value realized, then the partial 
description is false in what it denies. 

Fourthly, many philosophers of the recent past have assumed 
too uncritically that all experiences, called ‘‘esthetic,’’ have some 
significant characteristic(s) in common, and that the purposes of 
esthetic theory are advanced primarily by making clear what these 
common characteristics are. But the poverty of esthetics in the 
past half-century is itself sufficient to justify challenging these 
assumptions. In my article criticizing Lewis, I was particularly - 
careful to avoid any statement suggesting that I hold them. What 
I hold is that in the more complicated, interesting, and rewarding 
eases of esthetic experience, cognition is an indispensable element, 
and that no philosophically adequate account of the value realized 
in these cases can be given without making clear how cognition 
functions in them. But I do not deny that there may be esthetic 
experiences which are primarily or wholly non-cognitive. 


Stuart M. Brown, JR. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Philosophic Thought in France and the United States: Essays 
Representing Major Trends in Contemporary French and Amer- 
ican Philosophy. Edited by Marvin Farper. (University of 
Buffalo Publications in Philosophy.) Buffalo, N. Y.: University 
of Buffalo. 1950. x+775 pp. $7.50. 


This bulky volume, published simultaneously in French and 
English, represents a major contribution to international under- 
standing. To have brought it to completion within five years of the 
liberation of France is no small achievement. Like almost all 
symposia, it suffers from some unevenness of quality and hetero- 
geneity of auctorial aims, but its timeliness may well atone, as its 
editor suggests, for those faults as well as for some unavoidable 
omissions. Its thirty-eight essays include eighteen from each of 
the two countries represented, with a summary chapter of ‘‘re- 
action’’ by an American philosopher (Richard McKeon) to those 
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on France, and by a French philosopher (André Lalande) to the 
ones on America. 

The sum total amounts almost to a current encyclopedia in the 
richness and catholicity of its contents, with the index of names of 
philosophers mentioned running to well over twelve hundred 
entries. As one would expect, there are some philosophers fre- 
quently cited in the French half of the book, such as Bergson, 
Brunschvieg, and Sartre, who are hardly mentioned in the 
American half; while there are others, such as Dewey, James, 
Lewis, Perry, and Whitehead, of whom the reverse is true. Such 
classic names as Aquinas, Aristotle, Descartes, Hegel, Kant, and 
Plato are invoked in both halves of the volume, and the same may 
also be said of Husserl, Marx, and Russell among the moderns. 

Major trends, rather than any single national philosophy, 
are what are ‘‘represented’’ in the various essays, for ‘‘there is 
no unified ‘French philosophy’; and, similarly, there is no 
‘American philosophy.’ ’’ The unsettled question throughout the 
book, however, is whether a major trend in contemporary philosophy 
is better represented by an example of philosophizing in that vein, 
or by a descriptive survey telling about that variety of philosophy. 
On the whole, the volume leans toward the second alternative, with 
a somewhat larger proportion of the French contributors writing 
philosophy rather than writing about philosophy, and with more 
of the Americans tending to recount recent developments in their 
fields of interest. Both sorts of writing are informative and valu- 
able, but for somewhat differing purposes. Essays about philosoph- 
ical literature tend to become catalogues, and reviews of such 
essays are apt to turn into even drier catalogues of catalogues. 

Yet the reader of a review is entitled to information about a 
book’s contents, even though the latter are encyclopedic in scope. 
Just about half of the essays, it should be pointed out, are on 
roughly parallel themes. They are, with their authors, the French 
name being given first: Philosophy between the Two Wars (Havet, 
Benjamin), History of Philosophy (Bréhier, Boas), Phenomenology 
(Hering, Farber), Idealism (Le Senne, Townsend), Philosophy 
of Science (Lalande, Lenzen), Philosophy of Religion (Mehl, Rob- 
inson), Catholic Philosophy (Duméry, Bourke), Aesthetics (Bayer, 
Munro), Philosophy of History (Aron, White), and Philosophy of 
Education (Wallon, Taylor). Although there are contributions in 
the field of logic by Williams, Fitch, and Kaufmann, there is no 
American chapter to match Boll and Reinhart’s survey of logic 
in France in the twentieth century. Existentialism is the theme of 
essays by Campbell and Cornu in the French section, while Amer- 
ican naturalism is expounded by Sellars; Hook, Edel, and McGill. 
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In spite of their many historic linkages and affinities, it is ap- 
parent that the philosophic traditions of France and America are 
marked by profound differences of vocabulary and approach. 
Since the end of the second World War, French thought has been 
dominated by the challenge offered by existentialism to the tradi- 
tions associated with Thomism, Marxism, and the established 
rationalism. American philosophers have been preoccupied for the 
most part with issues raised by scientific naturalism and prag- 
matism. As Professor McKeon remarks: 


In France, there is a great variety of existentialisms and of philosophies 
of action, person, or spirit, whose approach is similar to existentialism, 
flanked on the one side by the realism and intellectualism of the Thomists 
and on the other side by the dialectical materialism of the Marxists. In the 
United States there is a great variety of realisms and naturalisms, flanked 
on the one side by the nominalism of the positivists and on the other side 
by the dialectic of the idealists. [P. 360.] 


Seen from France through the eyes of Professor Lalande, 
American philosophy appears at one and the same time to be more 
freshly exploratory than its French counterpart, and more ridden 
with the ‘‘isms’’ of philosophical parties or tendencies. In general, 
he declares, the American philosophical essayist ‘‘goes ahead like 
an explorer, who follows the natural routes into the interior, 
rather than like a mountain climber who sets out to scale a 


given peak.’’ No other country, certainly, has sung with so much 
gusto the popular ditty, ‘‘I Don’t Know Where I’m Going, But 
I’m On My Way’’; and evidently even some of our philosophers 
have joined in the chorus. But in spite of so much philosophical 
free-wheeling, 


‘one comes across [in the American essays] not only all the words in -ism 
which we are familiar with, but also terms rare or all but unknown in 
France, such as ‘‘contextualism,’’ ‘‘reductionism,’’ or ‘‘primitivism’’; and 
others which are current here, but with a quite different meaning, for example 
“Shumanism’’... and ‘‘personalism’’ ... These labels are enigmas for 
us in many cases... . [Pp. 746-747.] 


Both the French and American commentators agree that 
American philosophy has felt the impact of the criticism of language 
far more than French philosophy has; and, on the whole, that 
scientific method has received in America the lion’s share of atten- 
tion that has gone, in France, to disputes over ‘‘horizontal’’ and 
‘‘vertical’’ history. ‘‘The logical positivists,’? writes Professor 
McKeon, ‘‘have had little influence in France, in spite of their 
separation of logic from ontology, because their nominalism prevents 
them from treating adequately the twofold aspect of logic stressed 
by Boll and Reinhart, as a physical theory and as a normative 
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science’’ (p. 349). Professor Lalande concedes that mathematical 
logic ‘‘has interested only an extremely limited audience in 
France .. .,’? and goes on to plead for ‘‘the recognition of the 
normative character of Logic properly so called,’’ which he con- 
tends would solve ‘‘a whole series of difficulties which up to the 
present have been a constant source of skeptical doubts... .’’ 
(p. 751). 

Looking across the Atlantic in the opposite direction, Professor 
McKeon finds that what unites the French essayists in the discus- 
sion of their problems ‘‘is not agreement on principles, tradition, or 
purposes, but rather agreement of a very general sort on the 
criterion by which fundamental principles will be chosen and 
defended. That criterion specifies that philosophy shall treat of 
the existential and therefore of the organic unity in which the 
inseparable will not be separated, the whole will not be sought 
in the juxtaposition of parts, and the individual will not be isolated 
from his circumstances. That criterion, so conceived, accounts for 
the importance and omnipresence of existentialism in contemporary 
French thought.’ 

If the prospects for intercommunication between the philos- 
ophers of the two countries must wait upon the spread of existen- 
tialism in America and of naturalism in France, then they are 
indeed unpromising. But there are ‘‘analogous standards and 
devices’’ in the two contexts: 


American philosophers tend to seek the existential in ‘‘relations’’ rather 
than in ‘‘consciousness’’; ‘‘experience’’ is analyzed in terms of ‘‘problems’” 
and their solution rather than in terms of ‘‘immanence’’ and ‘‘ transcendence,’” 
and is focused in ‘‘events’’ rather than in ‘‘mental acts’’ and ‘‘intentions’’;. 
the search for the organic whole moves from the situation to the universe or 
to the solution rather than from the Ego to the Absolute or to Nothingness. 
Once these rough equations are made, the American may become aware, in 
the face of the discussion of existentialism in France, that the similar search 
for the organic, the existential, and the circumstantial has given to the 
varieties of realisms and naturalisms in contemporary American philosophy 
the same central position that is occupied by the varieties of existentialism 
in France. ... [The negative similarities are] even more striking wher 
viewed in relation to the tendencies in philosophy which are omitted or 
stressed lightly in both traditions: the philosophies of independent substances,. 
univocal categories, fixed first principles, causal relations, and independent: 
sciences. [Pp. 359-361.] 


Idealism is on the defensive in both countries: in France because 
of ‘‘the sharpness and diversity of reactions against’’ its recent 
manifestations, and in America because of its close alliance with 
the hortatory religious tradition. It is a pity that contemporary 
non-Marxist materialism in France could not have been represented 


in the volume as the opposite number of American naturalistic 
humanism. 
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In true Gallic fashion, the intellectual youth of France today 
are divided into three parties: Catholic, Communist, and Existen- 
tialist, with occasional crossings of the boundary lines. Those 
American readers who scan the book’s pages in the hope of finding 
some direct light upon France’s probable réle in the world during 
the next decades are likely to be disappointed. French readers 
of Professor McGill’s chapter on American social philosophy may 
also be baffled, but for a different reason. The intellectual youth 
of America would seem to be one hundred percent democratic individ- 
ualists differing mainly on questions of human organization for 
prosperity and peace. In his laudable anxiety to point out that 
world peace and codperation do not depend upon the universal 
acceptance of a single philosophy, Professor McGill minimizes some 
of the crucial differences in ‘‘democratization’’ as practiced by the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers. He holds that America 
and Russia ‘‘do in fact agree, in a certain common morality and 
fundamental humanitarian aims’’ (p. 703). But they also dis- 
agree profoundly. Just because the disagreements are being 
dangerously over-emphasized is no reason why they should, on 
the other hand, be denied or obscured. With most of French 
philosophy as ably exhibited in this book the American reader will 
find himself in no such fundamental disagreement. He will wonder 
that so much of what is taken for granted in the American half 
of the book is regarded as out-dated and passé in the French half. 
And he may wonder further whether this contemporary French 
turning-away from the scientifically objective to the irrationally 
subjective is anything more than a post-war trend which will pass 


when, if ever, the anguish of Europe is alleviated and French 
clarté once more reasserts itself. , 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 


UNION COLLEGE 
ScHENEcTaDY, N. Y. 


La pensée de George Santayana- (Santayana en Amérique). 
Jacques Duron. Paris: Librairie Nizet. 1950. 556 pp. 


From Paris comes the first comprehensive critique of Santa- 
yana’s philosophy. Though this work’s central chapters (chapters 
V-XIII), comprising over half of its 550 pages, are an exposition of 
The Life of Reason, Dr. Duron’s account of ‘‘Santayana in Amer- 
ica’’ is no mere exposition, but an interpretation which seeks to 
understand the importance of Santayana’s achievement both in 


the setting of American culture and in the naturalistic philosophical 
movement. 
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This work was presented in 1945 at the Sorbonne as a doctor’s thesis and 
had as its primary aim to determine Santayana’s place in America on the 
basis of a study of the American period of his philosophizing. Two chief 
phases in the development of his work can be distinguished. The first, marked 
by the great synthesis of The Life of Reason, coincided with his years at 
Harvard. The second, centering in the system of Realms of Being, was worked 
out in Europe. But this division into two periods should not be interpreted 
as a break, nor should we speak of his two philosophies. For even when 
Santayana is scanning the horizon of essences, he is still carrying on his work 
as a moralist and his thought never departs from the humanism of his Life 
of Reason. This humanism is now based on a stronger philosophy of 
existence and is oriented in the framework of a more explicit ontology, but 
his theory of existence was already foreshadowed in his magnum opus of 1905. 
My treatise, therefore, has for its focus the central and permanent features 
of Santayana’s work, and I shall recognize the need of referring to the 
writings of his second period, though I intend some day to devote another 
treatise to them. [Preface, p. vi.] 


Any reader of this treatise will certainly urge Dr. Duron to 
carry out the plan which he here mentions of giving us a similar 
study of The Realms of Being. I suspect, on the strength of what 
has been told me about the latest exposition by Santayana of his 
system, a work now in press, that Dr. Duron’s contention may be 
vindicated, that even the ‘‘European’’ thought of Santayana is 
dominantly humanistic and moralistic. However, the terms 
‘‘humanism’’ and ‘‘moralism’’ must be broadly interpreted as 
they are by Dr. Duron. His chief theme is that the natural 
realism of Reason in Common Sense and the moral idealism of the 
succeeding four volumes of the Life of Reason culminate not in the 
final volume (devoted to science) but in Santayana’s realization of 
the cultural significance of art. A careful analysis of Santayana’s 
own poetry and of his esthetics (chapters XI-XIII) is thus central 
to Duron’s treatise. He interprets the humanism and classicism 
(emphatically pagan) of Santayana as a protest against two strong 
trends in American culture: the puritan romanticism (exhibited by 
Royce) and the pragmatic, technological instrumentalism (repre- 
sented by James and Dewey). Santayana’s attempt to build reason 
on life, instead of taking either reason (Descartes) or life (Bergson) 
in abstraction, seems to the author to have been an important moral 
philosophy for the America that Santayana knew and to have 
become now important for the world in general. I translate his 
summary of this thesis: 


His broad, comprehensive conception of the life of the spirit defines and 
systematizes the various realms of value which compose that harmony whose 
practical embodiment is happiness: 


(1) the life of sense, whose elementary satisfactions and immediate 
values can not be disregarded without condemning existence to 
certain vanity. ... 
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(2) the life of action and of morality with its abstract principles and 
instrumental values, which must no longer be misconstrued... . 
(3) the life of spirit, with its consummations and supreme, intrinsic, 
fully real values, which carry the other forms of life to a level where 
they are justified... . 


The historical and social conditions that led Santayana to develop this 
theory of life explain the particular emphases which he gave to it, and its 
particular application to American needs and dangers—counteracting puritanism 
and moralism on the one hand, and instrumentalism on the other. ... It 
is worth noting, however, that his whole philosophy applies no less remarkably 
to an opposite present danger which surely menaces our whole culture today— 
sensualism. ... The era of moralistic restraint has given way to the era 
of freedoms. But the wisdom of The Life of Reason serves today to warn 
us against the tyranny of eroticism as it warned us of the tyranny of moral- 
ism ...and the author of The Last Puritan bids us think that nature 
herself will take care of this problem, for he makes the profound remark that 
‘‘puritanism was a natural reaction against nature.’’ 

As for instrumentalism, this has ceased to be a peculiarly American danger 
of oppression by secondary values and has become indeed throughout the world 
today the most universal and perhaps the heaviest burden which the life of 
reason faces. ... It is a curious characteristic of our time that the social 
kind of imperative, by which social pressures try to restrain the individual 
greeds of its members, . . . and which is perfectly legitimate when it recalls 
individuals to doing their fair share in a common cause, has become a genuine 
principle of despotism by forcing consciences into the form of active service, 
in production, business, community, or other commitments, a form of activity 
which is incompatible with freedom for cultivating more personal interests, 
and which tends to identify too narrowly all individuals with the collective 
destiny of some new Leviathan. [Pp. 521-522.] 


This sympathetic interpretation of The Life of Reason as a moral 
philosophy is accompanied by a running critique of Santayana’s 
naturalism and of his methodology or lack of methodology. Dr. 
Duron comments that there is little reason in the way Santayana 
argues his reasonable philosophy and that his theory of value is 
weaker than his sense of value. 

If I were to venture a criticism of this exceptionally thorough 
and well-documented critique, I would suggest that the author 
does not take Scepticism and Animal Faith seriously enough, and 
fails to emphasize the sharp contrast which Santayana makes be- 
tween the life of intuition (spirit) and the life of knowledge, be- 
tween the data of consciousness or terms of discourse and the 
biological, realistic functioning of meanings and evidence. He is 
aware of the ambiguities in Santayana’s terms ‘‘concretions in 
existence’’ and ‘‘concretions in discourse’’ (and translates these 
terms into the equally ambiguous ‘‘concrétions réelles’’ and ‘‘con- 
crétions idéelles’’), but he fails to show how in his later writings, 
especially in Scepticism and Animal Faith, Santayana clarifies both 
his ontology and his theory of knowledge, and how in doing so he 
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departed from the realism of James and returned to a position not 
far from Hume’s. The ambiguous realism of Reason in Common 
Sense was closer to James than Dr. Duron represents it as being, 
and the later ‘‘critical realism’’ revealed the dualism implicit in 
James’s Psychology. 

This treatise begins with a judicious biography of Santayana at 
Harvard (more judicious than Santayana’s autobiography), and it 
ends with a good bibliography including the writings up to 1946. 


HersBert W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its 
Annual Meeting in Roanoke, Virginia, March 22-24, 1951. 

The Presidential Address was delivered by Professor Lewis M. 
Hammond on the subject: ‘‘Learning and Self-Government.’’ 
A special feature of the meeting was a Symposium on Cybernetics 
and Theories of Mind. The participants were: Douglass G. Ellson, 
Richard H. Henneman, Glenn R. Negley, and Willis Moore. 

New officers were elected as follows: President, John B. Wolfe; 
Treasurer, William M. Hinton; Council members, Willis Moore, 
Edward G. Ballard, and Karl M. Dallenbach. D. Maurice Allan 
continues as Secretary. 





The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences will 
be held at the New School for Social Research, New York, April 
15, 1951. The general subject is ‘‘Caleulated Risk,’’ and the pro- 
gram is as follows: ‘‘Theory of Games and the Underlying Assump- 
tions of Calculated Risk’’ by John von Neumann; ‘‘ Probability 
and other Mathematical Considerations in Operations Research’’ 
by Bernard O. Koopman; ‘‘Logistic Analysis’’ by George E. Kim- 
ball; ‘‘Operations Research in World War II’’ by Philip M. Morse. 





